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arrangement, in its mechanical devices, in its recognition of simplified spelling, 
and in its admirable adaptation for daily use." It should be remarked that 
the dictionary follows in spelling " the usage of the best modern authorities." 

The romance of Typee, 1 supposed to be true, certainly is much more 
accurate than most historical novels of sailors among natives of the South Seas. 
The tale is crammed full of folk ways; it is written in the clear, vigorous, 
and perfectly spontaneous style of a born-story-teller. Some of the sociological 
material, polyandry, for example, told in the form of narrative, very decidedly 
should be reserved for advanced classes in sociology. 

The title chosen by Professor Erskine for his book Democracy and Ideals 1 
is the theme of the first six essays on democratic ideals, social relationships, 
and education which comprise the book. Style and quality of the essays 
may be indicated by this excerpt: 

To be good neighbors and to study life together! This seemed to be for a 
moment at least the genuine ideal of the two million American citizens who made up 
our armies abroad. They spoke in many languages, but they were learning to speak 
and to understand each other in one. They were of all origins but they were feeling 
for a common future. On the soil of France the German blows were forging an 
American Nation. Or so it seemed, at least. If the appearance should in the end 
prove an illusion, the war would indeed be for us, not a crusade ending in a spiritual 
rescue, but only a slaughter that filled the world's graveyards. 

Along with the classic essays of the traditional courses in English may well 
be placed this timely, wholesome, and thoroughly sympathetic interpretation 
of democratic responsibilities and ideals. 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Teaching subnormal children. — A recent contributions to the educational 
psychology of mentally deficient children is of interest alike to the student of 
abnormal psychology and to the teacher or administrative officer concerned 
with the problem of training such defectives. Considering primarily the 
instructional aspect of the problem of subnormality, the writer bases her 
observations upon the results of psychological research and endeavors to 
define the possible outcomes of such instruction in terms of these data. In 
the first four chapters there is a general discussion of variability in mental 
capacity, the social aspects of subnormality, methods of classification and 
identification. Chapters v to ix, inclusive, treat of the nature of the defective 
with respect to the process and the limits of development, variability in the 

1 Sterling A. Leonard (Editor), Typee, A Romance of the South Seas, by Herman 
Melville. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 359. 

' John Ersktne, Democracy and Ideals. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1920. 
Pp. 152- 

* Leta S. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Subnormal Children. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xix-|-288. 
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degree of feebleness of different capacities of the individual, physical traits, 
the instincts, and emotions. The nature and possibilities of educational 
training for defectives are discussed in the remaining chapters under the 
following headings: "How Do the Mentally Defective Learn?" "Can 
the Mentally Deficient Be Made Normal by Any System of Education ? " "The 
Causes and the Prevention of Mental Deficiency," "Secondary Cases," 
"Nervous and Mental Disorders which May Complicate Mental Deficiency," 
"Special Classes and Special Schools." 

Chapter x, "How Do the Mentally Defective Learn?" will prove most 
directly helpful and suggestive to those interested in the training of defectives 
from either the scientific or the practical standpoint. Addressed as it is to 
the teachers of subnormal children, the book might well have contained some 
more specific consideration of the problem of curricula adapted to the class 
of pupils with which they have to deal. 



Imagination and its place in education. — In keeping with the most recent 
aim and interest of educational psychology, this new book 1 seeks both to 
describe the part the imaginative processes play in the common experiences 
and the normal development of the child and to show the peculiar relation of 
this intellectual process to his interest and achievement in the different school 
subjects. The book is divided into three parts. In Part I, "Imagination 
and Related Activities," the author defines the imagination and explains its 
relation to the other mental processes. The discussion is pleasingly enriched 
and clarified by suggestive exercises and concrete illustratiens from the imagi- 
native experiences of different individuals in various situations of both adult 
and child life. 

Part II, "The Imaginative Life of Children," includes six chapters describ- 
ing the content and conduct of the imagination at different stages in the child's 
development, variations in the vividness, quality and tendencies of the imagi- 
native processes in different individuals, its stimulating influence to good or 
evil habits of thought and action. Particularly clear and suggestive is the 
chapter entitled "The Period of Imaginative Play," in which is presented a 
number of examples of the use the child makes of the imaginary situations and 
characters which he invents in providing for the demands of his normal play 
life, incidentally acquiring thereby a richer content for his mental and social 
experience and a useful facility in the control of the imaginative process in 
its creative aspect. 

Part III, under the heading "School Subjects and the Imagination," 
begins with a consideration of the possibilities of training the imagination 
from the point of view of disciplining, stimulating, and directing the imaginative 
processes, including a brief description of the mental conditions facilitating 

1 Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Imagination and Its Place in Education. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. x-j-214. $1.48. 



